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THE MUTUAL 


RELATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


‘Tue three cardinal and unchangeable facts of humanity 
are the Individual, the Family, and Society. There is and 
can be no other basis for government or religion. The 
fundamental characteristic of the individual is personal 
liberty ; of the family, love; and of society, justice. Per- 
sonal liberty implies equality of rights and contains the 
germ of individual property, while justice implies its equita- 
ble distribution ; and this distribution can only rest upon the 
axiom, to each according to his work. The problem, there- 
fore, presented to systems of religion and schemes of govern- 
ment is, to make men who are equal in liberty—that is, in 
political rights, and therefore entitled to the ownership of 
property—content with that inequality in its distribution 

which must inevitably result from the application of the 
law of justice. 

In the solution of this : ptebicge: all the ancient religions 
and governments absolutely failed. Briefly summed up, 
their progress was either from equality of property under the 
patriarchal system, or from equality of political rights under 


.the early and rude democracies, into despotism in which no 


rights were respected, involving the almost total destruction 
of civilization, and ending in the long night of the middle 
ages. With the Christian religion, and the governments 
which have been based upon it as a foundation, the results 
have been directly the reverse. Christianity co-ordinates the 
individual, the family, and society into one harmonious 
scheme. It addresses itself to the personal conscience only, 
and its whole scope and efficacy is towards the development 
of the individual in all directions—physical,intellectual, and 
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moral and spiritual. But the necessity for association in 
order to achieve results is not merely enjoined, but is the 
cardinal principle upon which the Church itself is constitut- 
ed. Individualism and association thus go hand in hand in 
the march of progress; and it is a most suggestive fact that 
in ancient times no considerable development of industry was 
ever achieved, and the reason is that either the energies of 
the individual were deprived of free play, or society was so 
organized that men could not work together in peace and 
harmony. 

Looking back over the eighteen centuries since the Chris- 
tian doctrine was first preached, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover the methods by which its results have been accom- 
plished ; but to one of the apostles looking forward into the 
centuries which have now passed it was impossible to com- 
prehend or to predict by what means Christianity would 
work out its beneficent purpose. So, throughout the whole 
course of its history, its most devoted adherents, its ablest 
expounders, have not only mostly failed to discover its drift, 
but have frequently resisted its march of progress, as we now 
see, towards the successive steps by which it is developing it- 
self into the fulness of its beneficence. 

Let two illustrations suffice to prove this proposition. If 
individual liberty is to be maintained, then government must 
rest upon the consent of the governed. To this proposition 
is opposed the principle of the Divine right of kings to gov- 
ern, and yet until within a century this theory was main- 
tained by the ablest men in the Church.: Nevertheless, the 
right of the people to govern themselves asserted itself by 
silent and irresistible progress, based upon the growing con- 
victions of mankind, until at last the whole theory of a 
Divine right to govern was overthrown in a cataclysm of 
blood at the close of the last century. 

And so with personal slavery. When Christ began to 
preach a large portion of the human race was in bondage. 
He incited no insurrections. On the contrary, he counselled 
obedience to the law. Nevertheless, he preached a doctrine 
which, of its own innate power, has sufficed, by slow and 
silent growth, to undermine the foundations upon which the 
right of property in man was upheld, and in our own day 
and generation the last stronghold surrendered ; and hence- 
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forth the equality of men as to political rights will not be 
seriously controverted. And yet, during the eighteen hun- 
dred years which have been required for the accomplishment 
of this result of Christian doctrine, many of the ablest and 
best men in the Church resisted the operation of that silent 
law, which has at length secured to man the liberty with 
which Christ intended to make him free. 

These primary steps in the Christian scheme—namely, the 
establishment of the right of men to govern themselves, and 
to own and control the fruits of their own labor—may thus be 
said to have been only completed in our own day. 


GROWTH OF WEALTH. 


With the recognition of these rights has come a vast in- 
crease in the amount of wealth, which it is the object of soci- 
ety to accumulate and distribute. This growth in wealth is, 
so far as we can judge, the direct result of the physical, polit- 
ical, and mental enfranchisement of man. His energies, now 
for the first time unshackled, have penetrated into the 
boundless storehouse of nature, captured the invisible forces 
which have heretofore guarded her treasures, and subjugated 
them to the service of the human race. But whether it be 
due to this cause or not, it is a fact that the growth of wealth 
has been contemporaneous with the enlargement of personal 
freedom. 

The question of the distribution and ownership of prop- 
erty has always been one of primary concern to the human 
race, but when property is suddenly and enormously in- 
creased in amount, the question assumes a proportionably in- 
creased importance, and is surrounded with increased diffi- 
culties. (Even if it be admitted that the existing system of 
distribution at any given time is equitable, it does not follow 
that upon a sudden development of wealth from new sources 
and by new agencies the old methods of distribution would 
continue to be just. 

Hence controversies are inevitable. In ancient times 
these controversies resulted in intestine war and the destruc- 
tion of government and society. In Christian times these 
controversies have not resulted in social disintegration, but, 
on the contrary, the social forces have been steadily devel- 
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oped and strengthened. The explanation of this difference 
is to be found in the fact that Christ based the organization 
of society upon the principle of justice, and whatever differ- 
ences may have existed as to what justice requires, the con- 
science of society has come more and more to recognize the 
fact that it is to be done at whatever cost to vested interests, 
and the progress of society shows conclusively that there is a 
steady advance in the direction of justice. 


LABOR AND WAGES. 


The difficulties of the situation are, however, enormously 
increased by the fact of the comparatively recent enfranchise- 
ment of so large a portion of the human race. They have 
achieved liberty, but they have not inherited property which 
is the fruit of liberty. The principles upon which they are 
to receive their share of the results of human effort have not 
only not been defined, but they have only begun to receive at- 
tention. Until the modern development of industry, the com- 
pensation of labor had but little reference to what the labor 
might produce. The slave, the serf, the bondsman, was fed 
and clothed, and when freed he inherited the custom of be- 
ing fed and clothed. Hence what may be termed the custom 
of wages was based upon what the laborer required to keep 
him in a condition for efficient labor. Anything beyond this 
limit he could get only from the conscience of his employer, 
or by the force of his own will. The power of isolated men 
to resist and overcome the force of custom is very slight. No 
radical, or even appreciable, changé can be effected, except 


by aunion among those who believe themselves aggrieved. 


In other words, the principle of association must be invoked 
in order to produce any marked departure from prevailing 
practice. 

THE CONFLICT, 


Given, then, a state of things in which the wealth was in 
the hands of one class, who necessarily became the employers 


~ of labor instead of being its owners ; and the muscular power 


in the possession of another class, possessing nothing besides 
muscle, and who, out of the common results of the employ- 
ment of capital and labor, obtained only a bare subsistence, 


es 
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notwithstanding it was apparent that there was a steady in- 
crease in the amount of wealth, which, instead of being 
equitably distributed, was all appropriated by the employing 
class—it was inevitable, as it was just, that a struggle should 
arise to enforce a different ratio of distribution. 

What is known as the conflict between capital and labor 
has thus a natural origin, and so far from being a subject of 
regret, it is to be welcomed as evidence of a healthy and 
growing vital force in the organization of society. It is an 
effort to correct an abuse ; for, however ready we may be to 
admit that there must be inequality in the distribution of 
property proportioned to the contribution of each individual 
to its accumulation, no one has ever pretended that the entire 
surplus should go to one class, at the expense and to the de- 
privation of another class. I know that natural laws are 
relied upon by the economists to effect this distribution, and 
I am not prepared to say that these natural laws, might not 
assert themselves by some other methods than those which 
we find adopted by the contending forces of society. My 
purpose is rather to show the way in which the problem is 
being solved, and to insist upon it that this particular way is 
not to be resisted and objected to because the abstract think- 
ers of the world would prefer some other method. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


What is the method.of solution which we find in process 
of execution? The working classes think they do not receive 
their fair share of the proceeds of productive industry. As 
individuals they ask for more. The demand is refused. 
They combine ; they call themselves a ‘‘ Trades-Union.”’ As 
a Union they ask for more. The demand is again refused. 
They decline to continue to labor; in other words, they 
strike. Capital ceases to earn profit, and labor ceases to earn 
wages. Capital can feed upon itself for a time. Labor can- 
not. The strike fails, and labor has made no progress in ob- 
taining what it believes to be its just rights. Labor takes a 
lesson from capital. It saves money from its scanty earnings 


as a reserve fund to sustain itself while in a condition of 


strike. Then, when sufficiently strong, it repeats the experi- 
ment. Sometimes it is successful, and sometimes it is not. 
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The reserve is generally exhausted before success is achieved, 


and labor falls back, sullen, defeated, but resolute. The les- 
son of association is not lost. The unions in different trades 
combine and make common cause with each other, and when 
one union goes into a strike, the others assist. Thus they 
become a great power; and capital at length comprehends 
that profit can no longer be realized except by the con- 
sent of labor, and labor comprehends that while it can deprive 
capital of profit, it can only do so through an amount of per- 
sonal suffering which tries the human heart to its utmost. 
capacity, because it addresses itself to that love which is the 
foundation of the human family, and is a co-ordinating ele- 
ment in the constitution of society. 

Up to this point the progress has only been attended 
with evil, just as the progress of mankind towards free gov- 
ernment and towards the enfranchisement of men was by a 
pathway strewn with the wrecks of human hopes and marked 
by sacrifices and calamities which no pen can describe. But. 
one good result has been achieved. Labor is thoroughly 
organized and marshalled on the one side, while capital is. 
combined on the other ; each powerful to destroy the other 
if they engage in conflict, but equally powerful to assist each 
other if they work together in harmony. The contending 
forces are thus in a condition to treat. The great result 
achieved is that capital is ready to discuss. It is not to be 
disguised that until labor presented itself in such an attitude 
as to compel a hearing capital was not willing to listen, but 
now it does listen. The results already attained are full of 
encouragement ; the way to a condition of permanent peace 
appears to have been opened. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


The first step was taken about fifteen years ago, when 
the principle of conciliation was successfully adopted at Not- 
tingham. Conciliation necessarily led to arbitration, and as 
the direct result of conciliation and arbitration the necessity 
for strikes has been very largely diminished, so that it may 
now be affirmed that while strikes still take place, they are 
the exception and not the rule. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that conciliation and arbitration are other than transi- 
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tional means for bringing about the ultimate relations of 
peace and harmony which must exist between capital and 
labor before the vast evils which accompany modern industry 
can be eliminated or materially circumscribed. 

Before attempting to point out the road which the law of 
Christian progress seems to be taking in this direction, I de- 
sire to reinforce what I have already said in regard to the 
power of trades-unions, singly and in combination, by a few 
figures. The strongest of the trades-unions in England is the 


- Amalgamated Society of Engineers. They were organized in 


1851. They have passed through many strikes. Sometimes 
they have failed and sometimes they have succeeded. They 
began with an accumulated fund of £1700. The growth of 
this fund has varied, as a matter of course, with the demands 
which have been made upon it to sustain the members of the 
union during a strike; but the practical result is that in 
1876 the fund in hand amounted to over £275,000, and the 
number of members, which began with 11,617, had risen to 
44,578. The Society of Boiler Makers and Shipbuilders in- 
ten years have accumulated a fund of £45,000. The Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners in sixteen years have accumulated 
a fund of £74,000. At the General Trades-Union Congress, 
held at Leicester in 1877, one hundred and twelve of these 
Unions were represented, with a membership of 691,089 per- 
sons. 

These figures make it apparent that a new power has 
entered into the industrial world which must be recognized. 
It is also apparent that this power cannot be destroyed by 
force or violence unless society be destroyed with it.. It must 
be heard. Its just demands must be heeded. This is the 
voice of reason as well as of religion. 5 


WEALTH AND CAPITAL. 


What are these demands, and how far are they just? In 
order to answer this question we must penetrate a little 
deeper into the true nature of what is called the conflict 
between capital and labor, and we must define what we mean 
by capital. All wealth is not capital. So far as this discus- 
sion is concerned, and so far as regards the conflict of which 
we are speaking, capital may be defined to be that portion of 
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the wealth of society which is employed in the work of pro- 
duction and distribution. Outside of this portion of human 
wealth there is a vast fund which is otherwise employed—in 
ministering to the wants, the luxuries, the tastes, the char- 
ities of mankind. Now when a strike takes place it is in — 
fact a contest between the laborers, and not labor, on the 
one hand, and the employer, and not capital, upon the other . 
hand. In fact, the employer is not always, nor indeed in 
the majority of cases is he, the owner of the capital 
which he uses. Sometimes he owns none of it. It may 
be all borrowed; and as a matter of fact some of it, to 
the extent of the current wages due and unpaid, is always 
borrowed from the very men whom he employs. No conflict, 
therefore, between capital and labor ever really takes place, 
nor indeed is it possible for it to occur. Between the indi- 
vidual who labors and the fruits of his labor there can in the 
nature of things be no conflict. The very object of his labor 
is to acquire these fruits, which we call capital, and the pos- 
session of this capital is necessary for increasing the produc- 
tiveness of his labor. If this be true of any one man, it is 
true of all the men who make up society. Therefore, 
whether the individual or society be considered, there is no 
antagonism and there can be no conflict between capital 
and labor. The utmost that can happen is that they each 
cease to earn any thing. Great suffering always results to 
the laborers, and very often ruin to the employer ; and yet so 
far as labor and capital are concerned, while they are para-. 
lyzed for the time being they are not capable of rendering 
any thing to each other but benefit. Still, there is a conflict 
going on—a conflict which the employer, as a rule, is power- 
less to mitigate, and which may ruin him, although he he 
the owner of no capital. In other words, the employer/is 
often the victim of circumstances over which he has no con- 
trol, and of an antagonism which he rarely understands. 
What is it that labor really aims to accomplish? It is to 
transfer to itself a larger portion of the proceeds of the busi- 
ness. If it succeeds, this portion must be taken either from 
the capital itself or from the profits of the business which 
have heretofore been appropriated to capital. It cannot be 
taken from the capital without either impairing the ability 
of the employer to pay wages, or compelling him to suspend 
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business altogether ; in which event labor fails utterly to 
attain its object. If, therefore, a concession is made by the 
employer which impairs the capital and he continues busi- 
ness, the impairment must be filled up from some outside 
source, and that source can only be that portion of human 
wealth which was not previously employed in the work of pro- 
duction and distribution. If, on the other hand, the de- 
mand of labor is met out of the profits, then the amount 
conceded is taken from that portion which would have been 
transferred from capital to this outsidefund. In either case, 
therefore, the result is to withdraw a portion of the outside 
fund not in use as capital, and transfer it to labor. The 
conflict, then, is a struggle for the ownership, not of active 
capital, but of that portion of the wealth of society which 
is used for other than productive purposes. In its essence, 
therefore, the conflict is between riches and poverty, and is 
an attempt to change the existing ownership of wealth. 


RICHES AND POVERTY. 


We are thus brought face to face with the great underly- 
ing question whether property is equitably distributed. What 
are the facts? We find society practically divided into four 
classes. First, the very rich, who live without labor upon 
the proceeds of realized property, with superabundant means 
which they are free to employ either as capital in business or 
to minister to their own desires, whether commendable or 
censurable. Second, the great middle class, who know 
neither poverty nor great riches, who are as a rule engaged 
in useful employments, who have more or jess of the comforts 
and luxuries of life, and who are above the reach of want. 
Third, the industrious working classes, who possess little prop- 
erty, but who gain a decent livelihood for themselves and 
their families by their daily labor. They may be said to be 
poor only in the sense that they are liable to be reduced to 
want by sickness or by the chances and changes of business 
depriving them of the opportunity to work. Fourth, the 
paupers, who neither work nor care to work. 

If the first and fourth classes should cease to exist, hu- — 
manity would not have cause to shed many tears. The 
problem, then, which society finds itself forced to solve, 
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is engaged in solving, is the mode of getting rid of these 
two extreme classes without revolution and without injus- 
tice. The relations of the second and third classes would be 
readily adjusted, because the transition from one to the 
other is not only very easy, but very constant. The ties 
~ between them are often the ties of family. Their interests 
are identical, and their relations to each other are such as can 
be and are substantially regulated by the principles of justice. 
As between them, it is scarcely necessary to discuss the limi- 
tations of wealth. But when we come to consider the posi- 
tion, of the very rich, we are met by the self-evident fact that 
they possess and control an amount of property which is far 
beyond the capacity of any class of human beings of their 
limited number to contribute by their own efforts to the sum 
total of human wealth. In fact the present possessors have 
rarely accumulated the fortunes which they control. The 
possession of superfluous riches will not stand the test of 
human justice ; and in affirming this I only repeat the con- 
clusions to which the greatest thinkers and the best men who 
have ever lived have invariably been driven. But even if it 
were not reinforced by such authority, it is in accordance 
with the whole spirit and temper of the teachings of Christ 
himself. He nowhere condemns the ownership of property. 
On the contrary, when He tells us that the poor we shall 
have always with us, He expressly recognizes that there will 
be inequalities in the ownership of property. He states it 
as afact. But He nowhere says that we shall always have 
the rich with us, and the spiritual danger of great riches is 
repeatedly enforced. y 

I-use' the word ‘rich’? as the Saviour used it—in the 
sense of the possession of superfluous wealth. I do not pre- 
tend to say what is superfluous. It is not necessary for this 
discussion, nor do I think it will ever come within the prov- 
ince of legislation to decide that question. I think it will 
be settled by the action of causes now in operation, by which 
a larger portion of the accumulated wealth of society will be 
transferred from the class of the very rich to the class of the 
jndustrious poor, and that the struggle which we call the 
conflict of capital and labor will slowly and surely effect this 
transfer by the gradual growth of a better understanding 
between employers and employed, out of which will gradually 
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come a different ownership of capital from that which now 
obtains. 


CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP. 


How can this change of ownership be effected? Already 
the employers and the employed meet upon the equal ground 
of open discussion. Already they endeavor to persuade each 
other to conciliate opposing interests. Failing in this, they 
arbitrate, and, in order that the arbitration may be just, the 
employers at length produce their books of account and sub- 
mit their ability to pay to the decision of afair tribunal. On 
the other hand, the working-men are free to proclaim their 
grievances and to assert. their rights. They submit them to 
the arbitrament of reason ; they accept the award of the tri- 
bunal ; and it is to their everlasting honor that in no single 
instance have they ever refused to abide by the award. Hay- 
ing got upon the common ground of free and open discus- 
sion, it is not a difficult step to reach the ground of joint 
ownership. As business is now organized, the workmen do 
not participate directly in the profits, but they have a first 
lien upon the profits; in other words, they must be paid 
before any surplus remains for capital. If they desire to par- 
ticipate in profits directly, this prior lien must be given up, 
and its abandonment will demand far greater intelligence on 
the part of the working-men than they have yet displayed. 
But they are rapidly advancing in all the qualities which go 
to form the basis of intelligent action. Better elementary: 
education and larger privileges in the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise, and the acquisition of political knowledge 
and sound economic principles through the agency of 
night colleges, mechanics’ institutes, and working-men’s 
clubs, will soon prepare the way which will lead them to 
make the temporary sacrifice required to effect the great 
change in their social status which must inevitably attend the 
ownership of capital. ; 

I shall be told (and I fully appreciate the force of the 
objection) that there are great difficulties in the way of asso- 
ciating employés in the ownership of the business in which 
they labor. So long as human industry is mainly controlled 
by individuals or firms composed of individuals, and so long 
as the laws impose individual liability upon all the partners 
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for the acts of any partner, it will be impossible to associate 
a miscellaneous mass of workmen in the ownership of the 
business. But in England the old legislation has been 
entirely reformed, with the view to admit of such joint owner- 
ship upon almost any terms that may be agreed upon. In 
this country we need additional legislation, but in both coun- 
tries there is one fact which points the way to an easy solu- 
tion of the whole question, and that fact is the enormous 
growth of corporations for the conduct of industrial enter- 
_ prises. 


CORPORATIONS. 


Here, again, I detect one of. those unseen agencies which 
so often in the progress of Christian development have been 
opposed, deplored, condemned, by the best and wisest men, 
and yet go on gaining, in spite of opposition and resistance, 
until they absorb the whole field of action. Although it is 
not fifty years since the first industrial corporation was 
organized, to-day corporations control more than half, if not 
two thirds, of the manufacturing business of the world. It 
may be therefore assumed that the corporative principle is a 
necessity for the development of society and for placing its 
products upon a basis of equitable division. To attack cor- 
porations, therefore, as is still the fashion, is, so far as I can 
see, to attack that phase of human organization which offers 
the best promise for the advancement of the working classes. 
Of course corporations are liable to abuses, and in the early 
stages of their existence they assume powers which they should 
never possess. They develop evils, just as strikes have 
produced great suffering, although the end is seen to have 
been beneficent. Such evils are incident to progress under 
all circumstances. The'most conspicuous example is to be 
found in the introduction of machinery, which has conferred 
benefactions upon mankind quite beyond the possibility of 
estimate. With the growth of machinery has come the dis- 
placement of labor and the growth of pauperism, evils almost 
intolerable, and yet by no means comparable to the greater 
evils which would spring from the abolition of machinery, the 
result of which would be universal pauperism. Because new 
agencies produce evils, we must not lose sight of the greater 
good of which they are capable, and which in reality they 
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accomplish. Now the corporate principle is the only one 
which admits of the association of labor and capital upon the 
basis of an ownership distributed among those who contribute 
either capital or labor. Such an ownership is indispensable 
not merely to harmony, but to the achievement of the largest 
possible results and the equitable distribution of the products 


of human industry. 


JOINT OWNERSHIP. 


This division of ownership must, however, spring not 
from charity, but from mutual interest. The present own- 
ers begin to see that profits are impossible on the existing 
system, and labor is becoming sufficiently intelligent to 
understand that it must rely for compensation upon what the 
business can afford to pay. But until labor becomes an 
owner it never will understand the. capacity of the business 
to pay. Heretofore great fortunes have been achieved mostly 
by monopoly of some sort or other, but the days of monopoly 
are now numbered. Even secrets are no longer kept, and the 
monopoly of a secret is limited by the duration of the patent. 
The exact condition not only of any particular business, but 
of business of all kinds, is now generally understood, and 
will become more and more the common property of society. 
In no respect is the influence of the press more potent than 
in this direction. Henceforth the great object to be aimed 
at in the industrial world is rather steadiness and stability of 
business than excessive or spasmodic profits. When those 
who labor also become interested as owners, it will be easy to 
adapt the business to the conditions required for steady 
work ; and the habit of association, not only between work- 
men and employers, but between different organizations 
engaged in the same kinds of business, will go far to mitigate 
the evils of the competitive. system, by placing checks upon 
reckless production involving sales at a loss, and by united 
efforts to extend the markets through the promotion of 
‘increased consumption. In fact, increased consumption will 
necessarily result from the greater intelligence and improved 
condition of the working classes. It is idle to deny that 
self-respect usually increases with the possession of property. 
Property is a humanizing and refining agency. Increased 
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production means lower prices, and lower prices mean 
increased consumption ; and thus there is an entire harmony 
between the two agencies which are most concerned in the im- 
provement of the condition of mankind. 

In order that this joint ownership may be brought about, 
_ it is necessary, first, that the employers shall see that it is to 
their advantage to encourage the working-men to become 
interested directly in the business ; and, secondly, that the 
working-men shall take the necessary steps to become owncrs. 
This they can only do by abstinence, which is the parent of 
capital. They must save in order to have. Their capacity 
for saving is far greater than is generally supposed, even out 
of the scanty earnings which they receive in times of depres- 
sion. It isa matter of record that in the Schulze Delitsch 
organizations in Germany the working-men who have be- 
come the owners of those successful and wonderful institutions, 
founded on the principle of “ self-help,’ saved out of their 
small gains as much as 40 ‘per cent for a series of years to- 
gether ; and when one reflects upon the vast expenditures of 
the working classes in all civilized countries for tobacco, 
liquor, and other indulgences,: which, to say the least, are 
productive of no advantage to them, it is easy to see that ina 
single year a large fund could be accumulated for investment 
in business enterprises, and that in a generation the whole 
capital invested in industrial undertakings might be trans- 
ferred to the wage-earning class. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 


How are these results to be hastened? That they will 
come in the ordinary course of society I do not doubt, any 
more than I doubt the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. But the Church and its ministers, and above 
all its intelligent laymen engaged in affairs, can hasten the 
good time coming by efforts to enlighten both those who em- 
ploy and those who are employed ; to point out that though 
these are evil times, yet they are not so evil as the times 


which have gone before ; that there has been a steady, irre- . 


sistible, unmistakable progress in the amelioration of the 
condition of mankind and the relations of men to each 
other ; that the industrial strife which has been so conspicu- 
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ous in our day, instead of being an indication of the decay 
and disintegration of society, is’ the evidence of progress to- 
wards a better state of things ; and that the questions present- 
ed, although difficult at first, grow clearer and clearer day by 
day, and are advancing to a solution which should comfort 
the patriot, console the philanthropist, and encourage the 
Christian. 

Lam aware that the unrest and agitations which prevail 
throughout the Christian world have caused great anxiety and 
apprehension in the minds of good men, amounting almost 
to despair of the future of the human race. The growth of 
Communism is cited as a discouraging omen for the future ; 
but I have said enough to show that Communism is not possi- 
ble in the Christian scheme as it has been developing itself 
for the last eighteen centuries ; that the growth has been al- 
together towards individualism, and, individualism being 
secured, towards that kind of association, and that kind only, 
which preserves the individual right to liberty and property. 
Some point with despair to the depressed condition of mod- 
ern industry, and conclude that the social structure is about 
to fall. They cite the excess of commodities which has been 
produced by the association of capital and labor, the lack of 
employment consequent thereon, and the widespread suffer- 
ing which unquestionably prevails, as evidence that civiliza- 
tion isa failure. The fact is, that the energies of men have 
been almost altogether directed to the work of production. 
They have heretofore had no occasion to consider the ques- 
tion of proper distribution. In the nature of things, the 
question of distribution cannot become pressing until there 
is a very great surplus of production to be divided. Society, 
in reference to commodities, is to-day in precisely the situa- 
tion in which China and India find themselves in regard to 
food. ‘There is a famine in portions of those countries, 
although there is a surplus of food in other portions ade- 
quate for entire relief. Between the two, however, there is 
no proper means of communication or distribution. This 
was formerly the case in Europe; but food famines in — 
Europe are now unknown, because channels of communica- 
tion have been opened in all directions, and to-day England 
imports two thirds of all the food which she consumes, and 
yet is under no apprehension for the future. So in regard to 
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commodities there is an industrial famine prevailing in one 
portion of society, an absolute want and destitution of those 
very commodities which are in great excess in other portions 
of society. In other words, we have the very rich and the 
very poor. Surely if man is equal to the task of distributing 
food he is equal to the task of overcoming the causes which 
lead to such industrial famines. The work in either case is 
the same—that of distribution ; and I have endeavored to 
show that this problem has already presented itself as the 
great question of the age, and that it is in process of solution 
by the agencies of association between workmen and employ- 
ers, to be carried farther into more intimate association as 
copartners not merely in production, but in the division of 
the proceeds of their joint labor. 

The evils, therefore, under which the world suffers are 
incidental to its progress, and in fact compel progress. In- 
deed, it would not be difficult to show that the evils in any 
one age are mainly produced by the remedies which society 
has adopted to cure the greater evils of a previous age. In 
other words, the evils are transitory, the benefits are per- 
manent, and the result of the whole is to place humanity 
upon a higher plane of intelligence, justice, and consequent 


happiness. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


The points which I have sought to enforce are, that the 
great question now pending is the equitable ownership of 
property, and that no ownership which does not conform to 
the principles of justice will be tolerated by society. 

That the present distribution of wealth does not conform 
to the principles of justice. 

That‘distribution has been undergoing a change during 
the whole Christian era, and that this change has been to 
distribute the ownership more and more over the great mass 
of society ; in other words, that of all the wealth of the 
world there is a larger percentage to-day held by the majority 
of mankind than at any previous period in the history of the 
world. 

. That this progress towards a more equitable distribution 
must result in the diminution of great fortunes, the improved 
condition of the poorer classes, and the consequent extinction 
of: pauperism. 
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That the conflict between capital and labor, which has 
assumed such prominence in our day, resulting in strikes, 
conciliation, and arbitration, is’ a healthful but transitional 
stage towards a more intimate and beneficent association of 
capital and labor through the corporative principle. 

That in the nature of things it would seem that corpora- 
tions must continue to grow and absorb the great bulk of the 
business of the world, but that these corporations will be 
organized upon a distribution of ownership among those who 
are engaged in them, so that in the end the business of the 
world will be conducted by-men in association with each 
other, each being directly interested in the ownership of the 
enterprise in which he is engaged. 

That the result of the better understanding thus produced 
will be such an economy in the work of production as to cheap- 
en commodities and extend their consumption, whereby the 
condition of mankind will be greatly benefitted, and the resour- 
ces which are now utterly wasted in the strife between capital 
and labor, resulting in strikes and lockouts, may be appropri- 

“ated towards the creation and maintenance of funds to insure 
the working classes against the temporary evils which are nec- 
essarily produced by the introduction of machinery and the dis- 
location of labor from causes over which they have no control ; 
that society owes indemnity in such cases to the industrious 
poor, and that the principle of life-insurance, adopted already 
by the British Government, points out the method by which 
such indemnity may be provided, not only without imposing 
additional burthens upon the producing classes, but that 
such a provision will be a measure of positive. economy, 
extinguishing pauperism and largely reducing the necessity” 
for public charity. 

I am not disturbed by the objection which will be made to 
some of my positions, that they are at war with the received 
principles of political economy. Political economy deals 
only with one side of human experience—the laws of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. It is founded upon 
observation, experience, and reason. Just as Christianity has 
assumed various phases in different ages of the world, so polit- 
ical economy will vary in its conclusions with the changes of 
society. Christianity, addressing itself to the moral nature 
of man, is the prime mover in producing these changes. 
Political economy must, therefore, follow and not lead Chris- 
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tianity, and will conform itself to the conclusions at which 
society arrives in its progress towards a permanent moral 
order. What that moral order will be no man can pretend 
to predict, but that there is a procession towards it, all men 
can see; and political economy takes its place among the 
elements which goto make up that procession, and its truths, 
when finally ascertained and settled, will be found to conform 
strictly to the higher laws which bind man to his Maker by 
the great bond of love. 

Finally, there is one consideration which must never be 
lost sight of. If during the last hundred years there had 
been no industrial development, the questions which now stir 
society to its foundations would never have forced themselves 
on public attention. It is the marvellous improvement in the 
condition of the human race during the present century 
which has brought into prominence and created the necessity 
of dealing with the evils which in previous ages passed un- 
noticed or were accepted as inevitable. The very growth and 
abundance of wealth make the inequalities of its distribution 
more apparent. The standard of conscience has been raised 
with the standard of comfort. The conflicts between labor 
and capital are more intense because there is more to contend 
for. Privilege slowly but surely recedes before the advance 
of knowledge. ‘The question, ‘‘ By what right ?’’ penetrates 
the very heart of power, and is no longer answered by the 
plea of tradition. Thus at length the way is opened for the 
amelioration of humanity by growth instead of by revolu- 
tion, and henceforth society will take no steps backward. 
Moreover, we can see, it may be as ‘‘ through a glass darkly,”’ 
‘that the methods by which the possibility of peaceful progress 
has been reached are in accordance with a divine order, not to 
have been predicted, but to be clearly seen as it develops 
results, and points the way to new triumphs of justice. The 
soul of man is thus cheered with hope, and at the same time 
taught humility, as it is admitted to glimpses, dim and 
shadowy though they be, of the beneficent plan and pur- 
poses of Him who 


“* Moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. ”’ 
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